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Gold Spot—a flavour so fresh, you feel 
it's just been peeled for you. 


Lively exhilarating Gold Spot with 2. 
delicious, lingering juicy tang...the bubbly 
Sun-kissed taste...gets your pulse 
beating to the rhythm of excitement. 
Go on, livva little hot...sippa Gold Spot 


Gold Spot for fresh flavour 
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A bath with LIFEBUOY leaves you 
clean...gives you that healthy 
feeling of freshness. It's a healthy 
life with LIFEBUOY, Remember... 
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The Shorthead has Binaca’s rounded bristle tips— — 
will not tear the gums , 


0 TOOTHBRUSH IS MORE THAN JUSTA TOOTHBRUSH 
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of your imagination. 
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OOK AT YOUR HANDS. Are they 


beautiful? Well shaped? Clean? 
Strong? Ready for work? India needs you 
and your strong, willing hands. 

In the last twenty-three years, our coun- 
try has made great strides, and this is 
noticed and commented on by all digni- 
taries who visit us, We see it for ourselves. 
But there are stages of progress or develop- 
ment as seen in the ladder below and we 
have far to go still, 

developed 
developing 
undeveloped 
under-developed 


Story books tell of a ‘golden age’, once 
upon a time, when India was at peace, the 
peasants happy, the fields golden with grain, 
and the emperor, surrounded by his glitter- 
ing court, had time only for his people’s 
welfare and for encouraging religion, poetry 
and science. 

Well, it wasn’t entirely like that, of course, 
There were oppressive landlords, downtrod- 
den lower classes and Harijans just as there 
are today. But with a small population, 
everyone got fed and there was a surplus 
left over which kings and princes could spend 
on buildings, art and learning. 

Until about 1500 A.D., the ordinary citi- 
zen in India was not worse off, and in many 
ways he was better off than the ordinary man 
in Europe, China or Japan. They were all 
undeveloped countries then. But Europe 
learnt the use of the seas, and, later, of coal 
to make steam, and ever since then India 
has fallen further and further behind. Today 
the average Frenchman produces twenty 
times as much as the average Indian in one 
year. Naturally he lives better. 

With the rapid industrial progress made 
especially in the last 50 years by countries 
of the West, China and Japan, our country 
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must wake up. The world has become small 
and countries have come close to each other 
because of swift transport. Today we find 
ourselves on the third rung of the ladder. 

India’s huge population, 75% of it illiter- 
ate, our slow-moving system of government, 
the let-someone-else-do-it attitude of so 
many people — all these are challenges to 
you and to me. 

The country needs CAPABLE and 
HONEST, Factory Supervisors, Technicians, 
Engineers, Doctors, Teachers, Municipal and 
State Officers, Business Men. 

Besides good workers, there is today en- 
ormous need and opportunity, for ingenuity 
and enterprise. Many of you can become 
job-makers instead of job-seekers. But no 
boy who has aimed only to scrape through 
the Matric or B.A., by hook or by crook, 
not caring if he really learnt much, will ever 
rise to this enviable position. All his life he 
will have to plot and scheme and use influ- 
ence to find jobs. Not for him the inner 
security that comes from really knowing 
his stuff! Whereas with ambition in view, 
you will find meaning and interest even in 
difficult subjects, Besides ambition and hard 
work you will need an inventive mind and 
willingness to make full use of your talents. 
Think of the satisfaction and sense of 
achievement when you are not only able to 
produce something—however small—that 
the country needs, but are, in the process, 
able to give employment to others as well. 

Your future, therefore, is in your own 
hands. Do now the task before you and 
look ahead hopefully because you are deter- 
mined to make a success of yourself, 


Ask not what your country can 
do for you; ask what you can 
do for your country. 


—John F. Kennedy 
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Women Prime Ministers 


Fifty years ago women were not considered capable of even voting. It was only after 
World War I that England, and then U.S.A., gave women this long-fought-for right. Today 
the world witnesses the extraordinary spectacle of three women prime ministers guiding the 


destinies of their peoples through really rough waters. 


MRS. SIRIMAVO 

- Bandaranaike holds 
the unique distinction 
of having become the 
world’s first woman 
prime minister in 
1960. She was then 
44, and had entered 
politics only a few 
months earlier, after 
the death of her hus- 
band, S.W.R.D. Ban- 
daranaike who was 
the Prime Minister of 
Ceylon during 1956- 
59. She took over 
‘s the leadership of the 
Sri Lanka Freedom Party and won_ the 
national elections in 1960. She was Prime 
Minister and Minister of External Affairs for 
nearly five years — until her party lost its 
majority. 

Sirimavo was born on April 17, 1916, in 
an aristocratic Sinhalese family, The eldest of 
the six children of Senator Rativatte, she was 
educated mostly in Catholic Schools. As 4 
girl, she played the piano and, occasionally, 
tennis. She also used to lend a helping hand 
in social service activities. In 1940 she was 
married to S.W.R.D. Bandaranaike. During 
her husbands’s life-time she engaged herself in 
social service. 

Mrs. Bandaranaike’s rise was more remark- 
able than Mrs. Indira Gandhi's. She not only 
became the world’s first woman prime minister 
but also at a younger age. Moreover. she was 
completely untutored for such a career. 


Her most notable role during her first term 
was that of calling the Colombo Powers’ Con- 
ference of six non-aligned nations, in 1962, to 
stop the Sino-Indian war. She promptly took 


the initiative when she found the big powers 
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dazed and slow to act. After the conference, 
she personally carried its appeal, for a peace- 
ful settlement, to all parts of S.E. Asia. 

As Prime Minister, she travelled widely and 
met several world leaders, including Kennedy, 
Khrushchev, Chou en Lai and Nehru, and 
they were all impressed by her simplicity and 
sincerity. “As a mother and a woman” she 
always expressed herself against wars. 

Within her nation, some of her notable 
achievements were , bringing all schools under 
a common national system, and nationalis- 
ing insurance and distribution of petroleum 
products. Her faith in nationalisation is as 
strong as Mrs. Indira Gandhi's. In fact, Mrs. 
Bandaranaike’s government fell from power in 
1965 when she attempted to control even the 
nation’s newspapers. Even her own party 
members protested against such a step. Her 
most faithful follower is her nephew. Felix 
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Mrs. Bandaranaike with the Governor General (right) 
and some Ministers, at a ceremony in Colombo. 
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Bandaranaike, who is now the Home Minister. 

Mrs. Bandaranaike has made no secret of 
her inclination towards pro-Communist poli- 
cies. (Her husband had been adopting a 
neutral policy of convenience.) In this year’s 
elections, her party made an alliance with the 
‘Communist Party (Moscow)’. But her party 
(SLFP) alone commands an absolute major- 
ity, making her government safe and stable. 
She herself holds the portfolios of Defence, 
External Affairs, Planning and Employment. 

The major Indo-Ceylonese problem is the 
status of Indians in Ceylon who number about 
a million. Mrs. Bandaranaike is more firm 
than her opponents about repatriating the 
maximum number of Indians. In 1964, she 
visited New Delhi to confer with Mr. Lal 
Bahadur Shastri, and persuaded the Govt. of 
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India to agree to take back 525,000 stateless 
Indians, in return for granting Ceylon citizen- 
ship to 300,000 Indians who were settled 
there. As the agreement stands today, Ceylon 
will repatriate 7 Indians for every 4 granted 
Ceylon citizenship. So far, Ceylon has re- 
patriated about 13,000 Indians, to be followed 
by 70,000 more, while citizenship has been 
granted to only 5,500 Indians. 

The secret of Mrs. Bandaranaike’s recent 
election victory is now seen to have been 
her bold promise to the voters to increase 
their rice-ration to 4 lbs as it was till 1966. 
The previous government hai! cut it down to 
2ibs—which it was issuing free. 

Ceylon is soon to become a Republic with 
a new constitution, and will be known as the 
‘Independent Socialist Republic of Sri Lanka’. 


HEN MRS. g 
Indira Gan- 
dhi was chosen as § 
Prime Minister of } 
India in 1966, to ; 
succeed Mr Lal 
Bahadur Shastri, it § 
was not a total sur- ¢ 
prise. Thanks to 
her unique family 
background and 3 
the intimate know 
ledge of India she 
gained as her emi 
nent father’s aide 
she was a natural 
choice whenever 
the necessity arose. 
It is said that when she was born, her grand- 
mother expressed slight disappointment, wish- 
ing that a boy had been born instead. But 
Indira’s grandfather, Motilal Nehru, chided 
his wife saying, “Who knows? She may prove 
better than a thousand boys.” 

The poetess, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, described 
her as “the new soul of India’. 

Indira’s childhood ambition was to emulate 
Joan of Arc. On her 13th brithday her father 
wrote to her from a prison, in 1930: “Do you 
remember how fascinated you were when you 
first read the story of Joan of Arc and how 
your ambition was to be something like her? 
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... May you grow up a brave soldier in India’s 
service.” 

Mrs. Bandaranaike visiting India ag the 
Premier of Ceylon, in 1960, expressed the 
hope, in a speech, that India would also elect 
a woman prime minister. 

Indira Priyadarshini was born on Novem- 
ber 19, 1917. She was educated in India (in- 
cluding at Tagore’s ‘Shantiniketan’) and at 
Oxford, and took an active part in student 
organisations. Even at the age of 12, she 
formed a children’s organisation to help the 
Congress party in the freedom struggle. 


She joined the Congress Party in 1938, was 
elected to its working committee in 1956, and 
became Congress President in 1959. She trav- 
elled widely as her father’s aide, and thus 
came into contact with most of the world 
leaders. 


She married Feroze Gandhi in 1942. (He 
died in 1960). She has two sons, Rajiv (25) 
and Sanjay (23). 


When Mr. Nehru died in 1964, the oft- 
asked question, ‘After Nehru, Who?’ became 
a live, baffling problem. Mr. Lal Bahadur 
Shastri turned out to be the unanimous choice. 
Past events also seemed to point to him as the 
successor Mr. Nehru had in mind, But he was 
not destined to live long. On his death in 
January 1966, the old problem cropped up 
again. Now Mrs. Gandhi was the near-unani- 
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Jana-gana-mana-adhinayaka Jaya he 
Bharata-bhagya-vidhata ! 
Panjaba-Sindhu-Gujarata-Maratha 
Dravida-Utkala-Banga 
Vindhya-Himachala-Yamuna-Ganga- 
Uchchala-jaladhi-taranga 

Tava subha name jage, 

Tava subha asisa mage, 

Gahe tava jaya-gatha. 


Jana-gana-mangala-dayaka, jaya he 
Bharata-bhagya-vidhata 

Jaya he, jaya he, jaya he, 

Jaya jaya jaya, jaya he. 


+ THE CHORUS 
“and respect. the flag, . 
-symbol.of the:motherland 
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mous choice. Within a year, the General Elec- 
tions followed. The Congress Party emerged 
with only a bare majority in half the States, 
and a minority in the others. The situation 
called for the most capable person at the 
Centre. The majority of the States leaders, 
for their own reasons, favoured Mrs. Gandhi. 

Ever since, she has had to face a series of 
challenges. She faces today, within her nation, 
more challenging problems than the two other 
women prime ministers. Firstly the non-Con- 
gress States will not toe her line. Secondly, 
the rival Congress and non-Congress groups are 
working against her all the time. Thirdly, she 
is committed to a ‘Socialist’ policy to benefit 
the poorer masses. The extremist group within 
her party is pressing for speed, at any cost. But 


every action she wishes to take will cause 
problems for her — in the parliament and 
outside. Besides, she has to keep the nation’s 
economy moving forward on all sides. 

It is, indeed, a battle of wits for her on 
many sides. Her successes and failures will 
also affect her party’s chances in the crucial 
General Elections in 1972 — or earlier. 
Judging by her policies and achievements so 
far, neutral observers and even many of 
her rivals confess that she has shown courage 
and will-power. In regard to the healing of 
Hindu-Muslim relations especially, she has 
been strong in her views and actions. On 
the whole, Mrs. Gandhi has had to adopt 
much greater tactics than a woman-leader 
would normally be capable of. 


F THE THREE women prime ministers 
today, Israel’s Mrs. Golda Meir is, per- 
haps, the most quiet. But, at 72, she is the 
most powerful grandmother in the world. She 
is the first woman prime minister of Israel. 
‘; known for her toughness and courage, and 
has rich experience. Her appointment as Prime 
Minister in March last year caused surprise 
only for the reason that it was a critical time 
for the nation with the Arab nations preparing 
to crush it, She was, however, the only senior 
leader acceptable to all the rival groups in 
Israel, besides being the leader of the largest 
group — the Labour Party. 

Golda Mabovitch was born in Russia on 
May 3, 1898. She had an elder and a younger 
sister. Her father, a skilled carpenter, moved 
the family to America in 1906, 

Even since her school days, Golda was at- 
tracted towards politics and liked to make 
speeches, Once her father wanted to stop her 
speech and take her home. But her speech 
was so good that he just kept listening, and 
applauded heartily when she finished. “That 
speech was the best I ever made in my life,” 
Mrs. Meir still says. 

She worked as a school teacher in Milwau- 
kee (U.S.A.)and graduated from a Teachers’ 
college. 

In 1917, she married a young Russian; 
Jewish painter, and they moved to Palestine. 
They worked in Jerusalem — she as a washer- 
woman and he as a carpenter. But both were 
interested in politics. She took an active in- 
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terest in labour unions, and also joined the 
movement that was working for an indepen- 
dent Israel. Thus she became one of the 
signatories of the Proclamation of Indepen- 
dence that created Israel in 1948. 

She was appointed Israel’s Ambassador to 
Russia and, later, as Minister of Labour. In 
1956, she became Foreign Minister. She 
had decided to retire from public life 
in July 1968 but was recalled last year to 
head the government. 


Israel has a complicated internal political 
system, with many disagreements amongst the 
parties; however, they have to unite in the 
face of the enemy. 

Mrs. Meir’s strength lies not so much in 
her scholarliness or speeches but in her honesty, 
directness of approach, ability to grasp the 
importance of matters and to act on them. 

She is a widow, and has a son and a 
daughter, both living in Israel. 
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RIPPING GAILY across the path that 

ran zig-zag through the fields, Tara 

came near their little cottage in a corner 
of the field. 

“So you did get a prize, eh?” her brother 
Govinda asked with a sneer. 

“Yes,” Tara answered with a broad 
smile. “And what a prize!” 

Going up to him she proudly unfurled 
the roll of paper before his eyes. 

Govinda read it. “A scholarship to study 
in the best school of our district?” 

“Yes, I will be sent to the town school at 
the expense of the Government. I am the 
only student selected from our school,” said 
Tara feeling very happy. 

Govinda had failed twice in his class and 
was not going to school any more. He was 
jealous of Tara’s rapid academic progress. 

“What is it?” asked their parents who 
had just returned after a hard day in the 
fields. 

“Tara has won a scholarship to study in 
the town school,” announced Govinda, 
showing them the form which neither of 
them could read. 

“My clever girl!” cried their mother as 
she gathered Tara in her arms. 

“Humph! A scholarship to a girl to study 
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in the town!” grumbled the father. “I will 
not allow it! Why is the Government med- 
dling with our family affairs? . . . Now if 
Govinda had got a scholarship it would have 
been a different matter. It is all right to 
educate boys. What’s the use of your getting 
a scholarship? After all you will have to 
be married soon.” 

“Why Father...” Tara began, hardly 
able to control the tears in her eyes. 

“Tf the money can be used for your 
dowry, well and good,” said Jairam, “but 
I will not send you to the town. A girl of 
fourteen unmarried was unheard of in our 
days!” 

“But Dada, I will get the money only if 
I go to the school,” pleaded Tara. 

“Tara has earned the scholarship by her 
own merit.” her mother intervened, “and 
if they want to send her to a town school at 
their expense how can you stop her?” 
Illiterate as she was, she could understand 
that the scholarship was for the betterment 
of Tara’s future. 


“T amthe master of the house and you 
must all act according to my wishes,” said 
Jairam, his eyes blazing with anger. “T’ll 
go to the Head and speak to her myself. The 
money should come to me.” 
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Neither Tara nor her mother could utter 
a word more, Jairam always had the final 
word in every matter. 

Tara’s mother looked at her daughter 
pitifully. So her fate was to be the same as 
her own! 

The evening shadows lengthened. Night 
fell and the family lay down to sleep in the 
yard outside the cottage. All was still except 
for the sound of subdued sobs that came 
from Tara’s broken heart. 


* * * 


The days passed as usual. Tara did not 
go to the town school. At home she helped 
her mother with the chores and in the fields 
too she worked hard. One morning she was 
filling her basket with cucumbers from a 
climber. Over and over again the scene 
came before her eyes: her father’s wrath; 
his going to see the Head and demanding the 
scholarship money; her refusal to give it 
to him, ... The headmistress was very fond 
of her and had put up a fight on her be- 
half. But it was of no use; she could not 
be sent to the town school without her par- 
ent’s consent. The headmistress had said 
she would wait a month longer for her 
father’s answer in case he changed his 
mind. Else, the scholarship would be given 
away to the next best student of the village 
school. But Tara knew how useless it was 
to hope for a change and a sigh escaped 
her lips. 


When her basket was full Tara straight- 
ened up. She was about to leave, when her 
eyes fell on the scene over the hedge border- 
ing their field. Outside the lovely bungalow, 
under the shade of a large neem tree, a 
girl was sitting in a chair. She seemed to 
be smiling at Tara and waving her hand. 
Tara took a few steps nearer the hedge. 
Could it be possible that a girl from the 
rich man’s house was calling her? 

Tara nodded back and without another 
thought crossed the hedge, deftly balancing 
the basket on her head. 

“Come here,” called the girl. 
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Approaching closer Tara said, 
“Namaste,” in a meek and gentle voice. 


“Namaste,” she answered sweetly. 
“What's your name?” 

bara. 

“That’s nice. Mine is Chandra! I am 
sure we are going to be friends — Tara 


and Chandra,” she said with a smile. 

In a few moments they were talking away 
and soon they both felt as if they had 
known each other for years. 

“So you are being deprived of the schol- 
arship you earned through your merit?” 
said Chandra sympathetically. “But things 
could have been worse you know.” 

Tara looked at Chandra with surprise. 
What did she mean? 


“You are more fortuate than me — I 
am unable to walk and cannot even stand 
without anybody’s help.” 

“I’m so sorry,” cried Tara and her eyes 
filled with tears. 

“You will come here everyday, won’t 
you? We'll talk and read together.” 

Jairam did not object to Tara going over 
to the Rao Sahib’s for a couple of hours 
everyday. 

Tara’s loving company and the fresh vil- 
lage air did Chandra’s health much good. 
Chandra helped to keep Tara’s mind off- 
the scholarship and the injustice of her 
father. She helped Tara with English, while 
Tara taught Chandra Hindi and Marathi. 
Above all Tara helped Chandra to walk 
slowly round the farm. 


“How happy our Chandra has been here. 
The change from city-life has done her a 
lot of good,” said Rao Sahib as he looked 
at the two girls walking hand in hand. 


“Yes, the village air and more than that 
Tara’s company has worked wonders for 
our child’s health,” said his wife. “I wish 
she could remain the same in town and 
start going to school with confidence.” 

Chandra’s parents had grown very fond 
of Tara. Chandra had told them all about 
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never been attempted _ in this country, 

certainly not by unescorted Indian 
girls. This is because people are prone to 
think that our girls are incapable not 
only of sustained strain and stress in 
alien surroundings but also of any adven- 
ture outside the narrow compass of their 
homes and families, 

To prove this belief wrong, members 
of the Explorers’ Club sent us, four 
fellow members—Snigdha Gole, Meena 
Guha, Swapna Adhikari and myself— 
on a daring and novel expedition. 

The street lights were still on when we 
assembled at the Club premises on the 
morning of 26th January. Feverish activity 
was going on as other Club members were 
busy packing up the rucksacks we were to 
carry. I had been nominated leader the 
night before and was feeling nervous that 
Chairman Mihir Sen had made absolutely 
no arrangements for our stay at towns and 
villages en route. He had even forbidden us 
to carry any money except for five rupees. 
Each rucksack contained a blanket, a 
change of clothes, a few medicines and 
nothing else—not even that day’s lunch. 

It was a touching farewell the Club gave 
us. Addressing members, Mihirda said, 
“Prior arrangements for halting at places 
robbed any hitch-hike of adventure....For 
their safety we depend on the pride and 
honour of all Indians.” 

We came to the gate and a small crowd 
of curious early morning strollers gathered 
around us. A double-decker bus passing by 
stopped a few yards away, and we could 
see passengers craning their necks to see 
what was on. A light pall of smog that had 
settled through the night, slowly lifted; the 
sun shone as if to signify the unfolding of 
a new chapter in the history of the movement 
for the emancipation of Indian women. We 
set out. 


We crossed over to Howrah and started 
along the Grand Trunk Road. A bus came 
up from behind. It stopped and we got on. 
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A CROSS-COUNTRY hitch-hike has 


FOUR ON A 
HITCH-HIKE 


by Mira Sarkar 


Four members of the Explorers’ Club of 
India—students of Calcutta University — 
set out on the first ever all-girl unescorted 
hitch-hike from Calcutta to Delhi. Here, 
Mira Sarkar, the leader of the team, tells 
us about the pioneering venture. 


We could see surprise written all over the 
faces of the passengers. Questions followed 
—and explanations, The conductor not only 
didn’t charge any fare, but bought us sweets 
at the terminus. We were beginning to re- 
alize why Mihirda was so confident. 


Once again we took to the road, and 
walked a great deal before we could get the 
next lift. We went to Patna, where we sought 
and were granted an interview with the 
Governor Mr. Nityanand Kanungo. We were 
pleasantly surprised to find both the 
Governor and Mrs. Kanungo so kindly 
waiting for us. The Governor offered to 
make arrangements for our stay at towns in 
Bihar through which we might pass. Much 
as all of us felt tempted to accept the offer, 
we had to decline it because it went against 
our Club regulations. 


Anywhere we went we came across the 
same enthusiasm, the same eagerness to 
help us. Every family we stayed with, un- 
grudgingly shared with us all they had. It 
was as if we had become part of them, they 
a part of us. Mihirda had told us before 
we had set out: “We are all children of 
Nature, she will welcome us with outstretch- 
ed arms if we go back to her. Just as gold 
is hidden in the Good Earth that is India, 
so too, is gold concealed within the myriads 
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Left to Right: Meena Guha, Snigdha Gole, 
Swapna Adhikari, Mira Sarkar 


of our people.” Truly it was ‘seek and ye 
shall find’. Be it in Bengal or in Bihar or 
in U.P., a golden thread links the diverse 
races that inhabit our country — that of 
warm hospitality to the stranger, to the guest, 
the Atithi Narayan of Hindu philosophy. 

We took lifts in lorries, cars, buses and 
even tongas and walked a great deal too, 
each day. At Allahabad a lorry driver 
asked us if we would accept his offer of 
a lift to Kanpur. We gladly agreed. At 
Kanpur he arranged for our stay. When it 
was time to leave, he pressed into my hands 
a bundle of five-rupee notes, telling us how 
impressed he was with our efforts. He im- 
plored us to accept the money so that we 
might not be in trouble on our way for 
want of cash, I had a hard time persuad- 
ing him to take back the money, since we 
believed that if we wanted adventure we 
must carry no money with us. 

From Kanpur we trekked to Lucknow. 
Here, an employee of the Northern Railway 
took us to his place. While we were leaving, 
his wife and daughter asked us if they 
could accompany us. Naturally they could 
not; and it took us quite some time to dis- 
suade them. Many others too, offered to 
escort us. In an effort to make us accept 
their offer, they spoke of the dangers ahead. 
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Many came to photograph us, to get our 
autographs and this proved to be a constant 
source of embarrassment. 

We had been on the road for 28 days 
and were beginning to feel the strain now. 
At some moments we thought elusive Delhi 
would remain a mirage only. Many were 
the moments when we decided to turn back. 
At such times we used to sit under some 
leafy tree, and regained zest and deter- 
mination, to carry on. 

Next day, the morning of 22nd February, 
we once again took to the road. I must 
confess our spirits were not exactly high. It 
was Meena who spotted a few houses on 
the horizon and pointed them out to me. I 
took off my sunglasses and looked. She 
was right. We asked a passerby how far 
Delhi was. To our surprise we were told 
that we were on the outskirts of Delhi. Sur- 
prise gave way to joy. We hugged each 
other. We literally danced. We had arrived! 

We had proved that given the determina- 
tion, Indian women could do something out- 
side their homes; something as creative if 
not more. The weary plod of the previous 
moments became an enthusiastic march and 
we reached Delhi in another hour’s time. 

Word of our possible arrival, it ap- 
peared, had reached the capital before we 
did. Word went round and soon enough we 
were besieged by press reporters, photogra- 
phers and autograph-hunters, We met Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Giri, the Prime Minister and 
her colleagues; and the Speaker of the Lok 
Sabha who showed us around Parliament 
House. We were also accorded scores of 
receptions, including one by the Members 
of Parliament. 


We came back to Calcutta on 6th March, 
back to our Bengal, back to where we had 
started. Whether we had lit the undying 
flame — that of the Spirit of Adventure, 
the lure of the unknown — time alone will 
tell. But by our first-hand experiences we 
had certainly broken down an important 
barrier to Indian girls setting out into the 
unknown. 
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‘Brought up right 
Bournvita bright! 


Can a child ever have enough energy ? 
He burns it up almost as fast as he builds it up— 
at school and at play. Wise mothers know 
that a cup of Bournvita every day is the 
best way to replenish this energy and 
-keep children bright and healthy. 
Delicious, nourishing Bournvita is a 
balanced blend of cocoa, milk, malt and = Es 
sugar. And it’s made by Cadburys! = 
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F ROM CHILDHOOD up, sugar is 

man’s most favourite item of food. What 
would we do today without sugar! To realise 
this, just recall the varied purposes sugar 
serves and the joy that sweets of various kinds 
give us. 

The grain sugar, which we commonly use, 
contains about 1,800 calories per pound, and 
it is quickly and easily used up by our body. 
Sugar is an excellent heat and energy-produc- 
ing food. But if a person eats too much sugar, 
his body will not get enough of the other 
foods it needs. So, over-eating of sugar is 
harmful. 

Most of the sugar produced in the world 
is eaten in some form or the other. The big- 
gest industry is that of confectionery (choco- 
lates, toffees, peppermints, etc). Huge quan- 
tities are also used by makers of cakes, ice 
cream, soft drinks, jams, etc. But did you know 
that sugar has great uses in non-food industries 
also? Large quantities are used for preparing 
medicines, and making adhesives, explosives, 
photographic materials, hair tonics, shoe pol- 
ishes, tanning materials and other products. 
Thousands of tons of molasses which are left 
in sugar refineries are used to make ethyl al- 
cohol, acetone, butanol, citric acid and other 
products. Sugar chemists have obtained more 
than 10,000 derivatives of sugar. 


Beet Sugar 
Most of the sugar used in homes all over 
the world comes from sugarcane or beets. The 
maple tree is another important source of 
sugar. Grapes, corn, wood and certain kinds 
of palm trees are other sources, but none of 
these is as important a source as sugarcane and 


sugar beets. You may not be sufficiently aware 
of beet sugar but it makes up as much as a 
third of the world sugar production, America, 
Russia, Germany and France are among the 
leading producers of beet*. India too is try- 
ing to develop beet sugar technology for some 
special advantages. 

Beet sugar was first produced by a German 
scientist, Andreas Marggraf, as late as 1747. 
The industry started developing only in the 
1800’s The first factory started operating in 
America in 1838. Soon after, it failed, and so 
too many others for several years. In 1889, 
there were only two beet sugar factories in 
America. Thereafter, when the government 
gave the industry special concessions, 30 came 
up within ten years. Sugar beets are now 
grown in many temperate countries. 


How Cane Sugar is Made 


‘When it enters the factory, the washed sugar- 
cane is slashed into shreds, Next, a series of 
rollers squeeze out the juice. The juice goes 
to tanks in which it is mixed with lime and 
heated. This neutralizes the acids in the juice 
and separates impurities. Evaporators then re- 
move most of the moisture in a vacuum. The 
concentrated sugar syrup is transferred 
to vacuum* pans in which it is heated until 
the sugar crystallizes. After the crystals have 
grown to the right size, the sugar and molasses 
are separated. Then, only raw sugar of a dark 
brown. colour remains, and this is sent to re- 
fineries. 


*The sugar beet is white and more like a radish 
(mooli) than the round, red beetroot we are used 
to seeing. 


_ MAIN SOURCES OF SUGAR 
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Refining Cane Sugar 


Raw sugar contains about 4 per cent im- 
purities which have to be removed in the re- 
finery. For this, the sugar is crushed and mixed 
with thick syrup. The syrup loosens the mo- 
lasses that coat the crystals, without dissolving 
the sugar as water would do. The mixture is 
then whirled in a revolving machine in which 
a jet of water washes away the molasses, and 
throws off syrup mixed with raw sugar. The 
washed sugar is then dissolved in water and 
mixed with lime and other chemicals. It is 
filtered under pressure to remove the solid 
impurities. The filtered syrup, still having a 
trace of colour, is run into tall tanks where 
bone char (bone charcoal) removes the re- 
maining impurities. The resulting clear, col- 
ourless syrup is then boiled in vacuum* pans 
until the sugar crystallizes. The syrup is 


*Boiling in vacuum prevents the sugar from getting 
charred. This is because a liquid boils at a lower 
temperature in vacuum than in the atmosphere. 


washed off under a stream of water. Now 
it is dried in revolving drums in which it is 
thrown up in a blast of hot air. The pure white 
sugar is passed through silk screens that sepa- 
rate it into crystals of various sizes. Finally, 
it may be packaged or ground into powder- 
sugar or formed into cubes or tablets. 


Sugar from Beet 


Beets* are a root plant. After the harvest, 
the tops are removed and the beets washed 
and sliced. The slices drop into a large ma- 
chine which has a series of tall tubes or cylin- 
ders. Each cylinder holds two to six tons of 
beets. Warm water is run into the machine 
to pass through every cylinder, and as the 
water passes through, it draws the sugar from 
the beets. The mixed juice of sugar and water, 
at this stage, contains only 12 to 15 per cent 
sugar. The juice, when purified and evapor- 
ated, gives beet sugar. Beet sugar can be high- 
ly refined to become almost like cane sugar. 


The Chemistry of Sugar 


Sugar is a carbohydrate — a compound of 
carbon, hydrogen and oxygen, the last two 
elements being contained in the same pro- 
portion (2:1) as in water (H, O). Carbohy- 
drates are of two categories: the sugars which 
form crystals, are sweet and soluble in water; 
the starches which are non-crystalline com- 
pounds, are tasteless and insoluble in water. 
Among sugars again, there are two main 
kinds: saccharose and glucose. 


Saccharose is Ciz H2. Ox;. It forms crystals 
in the shape of large prisms. When the cry- 
stals are allowed to deposit slowly on threads 
suspended in the solution, large crystals of 
sugar candy are formed. Saccharose is denser 
than water, and soluble in water and in al- 
cohol. It melts at 160° C; if heated above 
this, it turns brown and forms caramel, a semi- 
solid amorphous substance which is used in 
confectionery. Strong Sulphuric Acid gradual- 
ly decomposes and chars cane sugar. 


Glucose is Cs H,2.Oc. It crystallizes in the 
form of hexagonal plates. It is about half as 
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sweet as cane sugar. It is heavier than water, 
and soluble in water and in alcohol. Glucose 
obtained from water-solutions melts at 86°C, 
and that deposited from alcohol solutions 
melts at 146°C. 

Starch is Cs Hio Os. It has white amorphous 
grains which can be seen under the micros- 
cope to have a series of parallel rings. It is 
odourless and tasteless. Normally it is insolu- 
ble in water but when ground with cold water, 
the rings break and their nucleus dissolves. 
On cooling, it forms a jelly called ‘starch 
paste’. When treated with cold, dilute min- 
eral acids for a few days, it is converted into 
soluble starch which dissolves in water. Starch 
paste, when treated with Iodine, gives a deep 
blue colour which disappears when heated, 
but reappears on cooling. Solutions of starch 
paste, when acted upon by saliva or dilute 
Sulphuric Acid, decompose into simpler com- 
pounds (dextrine) and finally into maltose. 
If we add a solution of Iodine, different col- 
our actions appear as the decomposition takes 
place. 
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Corn Sugar (Glucose) 


Corn sugar, scientifically known as glucose 
or dextrose, is made from corn starch. The 
starch is converted into sugar by treating with 
hydrochloric acid and heating. 

Corn sugar is not as sweet as cane sugar, 
and is used mostly for making confectionery 
and alcohol products. It is one of the most 
easily digested kinds of sugar, as our digestive 
juices have to change all kinds of sugar into 
glucose before they can be absorbed into the 
body. 


Sugar from Wood 


Did you know that sugar can be processed 
even from wood? The Germans developed 
such a process in 1926. This is possible be- 
cause the fibre, or the cellulose, of wood has 
a chemical make-up almost like that of starch; 
only its molecules are larger and heavier. To 
maker sugar from wood, the wood is first 
ground into sawdust and then treated with 
40 per cent hydrochloric acid. Water is added 
in the proportion of one molecule of water 
for every molecule of cellulose. This converts 
the wood cellulose into sugar. Sugar from wood 
is very much like corn sugar. It is highly 
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“nutritious though not very sweet, 


SUGAR IN INDIA 


There are over 200 sugar mills in India. 
The total production reached a record level 
of about 42 lakh tonnes during the 1969-70 
season, The country requires about 35 lakh 
tonnes. 

The world production is around 685 lakh 
tonnes whereas the requirement is nearly 700 
lakh tonnes. Cuba, which can produce upto 
100 lakh tonnes, is the largest producer. Next 
come U.S.S.R., Brazil, India and U.S.A. 

India has arrangements with U.S.A., U.K., 
Canada and a few other countries to export 
sugar — upto 44% lakh tonnes. Exports help 
to sell off most of the surplus besides earning 
foreign exchange. But the price in the world 
market is only about 80 paise per kg! Earlier 
this year, it was 55 paise per kg! 

Sugar production is costlier in India. Many 
factories lack modern equipment. The large 
quantities of bagasse (crushed cane), which 
is used as fuel, could be profitably utilised to 
manufacture paper — which is in shortage. 
Similarly, the molasses could be processed into 
chemical products. 532 


KNOW 5 
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I. Arrange the following in the order of 
their official positions (ranks): Chief 
of Army Staff, Chief Justice of India, 
Governor, Cabinet Minister, Chief 
Minister 

II. List, in order, the national awards given 
for outstanding achievements or services 
to the nation. 

III. What are ‘Gallantry Awards’ given for? 
List them in order. 

IV. (a) Name our ‘national laboratories’ 
connected with the following fields: 
1, Leather 2. Glass 3. Fuel 4. Buildings 
(b) Where are they located? 

V. For what were the following persons 
famous? 
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1. Tyagaraja 2. Prem Chand 3. M. 
Visweswarayya 4. Tansen 5. Padmini 

VI. What important industry or factory is 
associated with 
1. Jalahalli 2. Kolar 3. Dhanbad 4. 
Trombay? 

VII. Name the following: 
1. Governor of West Bengal 2. Chief 
Minister of Jammu & Kashmir 3. 
Speaker of Lok Sabha 4. Union Min- 
ister for Food & Agriculture. 


Send your answers to these questions with 
your name and address, Names of all those. 
who score more than 60% marks will be pub-. 
lished, along with all the answers, in the next. 
issue. Last Date: August 20. 
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Synopsis of Part 1: 


Prior to the birth of free India, the Indian 
leaders wanted the Princely States within 
India to accede to the nation. They consi- 
dered it most essential for the unity of the 
nation. But some ambitious princes bargained 
for independence and power. Though Jodh- 
pur was a predominantly Hindu State, its 
Maharajah was tempted to join Pakistan— 
whose leaders promised him more powers! 
After Lord Mountbatten explained the conse- 
quences, he realised the sensible course to 
take, but made big demands. 


Now read on, for an authoritative account 
of how the various problems were settled 
finally by “The Bismarck of India’, Sardar 
Patel. The author of this account is V.P. 
Menon who was then the Secretary of the 
States Ministry and Sardar’s right-hand man. 


Read his book,“The Story of the Integra- 
tion of the Indian States” published by 
Orient Longmans at Rs. 7.50, for a full ac- 
count. 
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Punjab States 


How the Princely States joined the Nation 


I TOLD HIM plainly: ‘If you want to sign 

on false hopes, I will agree to your 
demands,’ adding that most of the demands 
could not be conceded. He then told us that 
Jinnah had given him a blank paper in which 
he could put down all the concessions he 
wanted. I urged him not to be swayed by 
false promises. After a great deal of discus- 
sion, I gave him a letter conceding some of 
his demands. Thereafter he signed the Instru- 
ment of Accession. 

After a few minutes, Lord Mountbatten 
went out of the room and the Maharajah 
whipped out a revolver, levelled it at me 
and said: ‘I refuse to accept your dictation.’ 
I told him that he was making a very serious 
mistake if he thought that by killing me, or 
threatening to kill me, he could get the ac- 
cession abrogated.* ‘Don’t indulge in juvenile 
theatricals,’ I admonished him. Shortly after, 
Lord Mountbatten returned and I told him 
what had happened, Presently the Maharajah 


*abrogate —cancel 
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returned to normal and we departed in com- 

pany. After leaving him at his residence, I 

returned to office. The whole episode became 
a standing joke between us later on. 

The Nawab of Bhopal did not attend the 
meeting of rulers and States’ representatives 
on 25 July. ... He, along with the Maha- 
rajah of Indore, headed a group of rulers who 
strenuously opposed accession. . . . He sug- 
gested that he should enter into treaty rela- 
tions with both the Dominions. He was hand- 
led throughout by Lord Mountbatten... . 

His long-standing personal friendship with the 
Nawab played its part in the latter’s decision 
to accede. By the first week of August the 
Nawab had realized that the vast majority 
of the rulers had opted for accession and that, ‘ 
if he did not come in, Bhopal would be left 
in an anomalous and difficult position. He 
wanted to know whether he could sign a 
Standstill Agreement without acceding. We 
told him that Standstill Agreement would not 
be signed with rulers who refused to accede. 
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He: then sent his Constitutional Adviser, Sir 
Mohammad Zafrullah Khan, for clarification 
of the terms of the Instrument of Accession. 
We had a long discussion. I made it clear to 
Sir Mohammad that it would be impossible 
to make any alterations in the Instrument of 
Accession and that Bhopal would have to 
join on the same terms as all other States. 
At last the Nawab signed, but with the stipula- 
tion that his signature should be kept secret 
for ten days after the transfer of power. There 
was no difficulty in complying with this re- 
quest. 


The Maharajah of Indore not only re- 
frained from attending the meeting of the 
rulers and States’ representatives on 25 July, 
though he had returned to India from abroad, 
but did not even reply to the invitation. 
Lord Mountbatten had an idea at one time 
of summoning him in order to induce him 
to accede but I advised him not to take any 
such step. With the knowledge of the States 
Ministry a delegation of Mahratta princes 
had been to the Maharajah to impress on him 
the desirability and wisdom of acceding to 
India: but he would not even talk to them. 
Sir Pratap Singh, Gaekwar of Baroda, later 
told me that they were all of them waiting 
in the Maharajah’s drawing room, when he 
came in and went past them on his way 
upstairs as though they did not exist. 

Subsequently, however, the Maharajah of 
Indore and the Nawab of Bhopal had an 
interview with Lord Mountbatten. As the 
Maharajah did not, during this interview, 
commit himself either way with regard to 
accession, We Were not a little surprised when 
one morning we received in an ordinary postal 
envelope, without even a covering letter, both 
the Instrument of Accession and Standstill 
Agreement signed by him. From that time 
on, he gave full co-operation to the Govern- 
ment of India. 

Even last-ditchers like the rulers of Dhol- 
pur, Bharatpur Bilaspur and Nabha_ ulti- 
mately signed. They no doubt sensed that the 
Instrument of Accession in the present form 
might not be available to them after 15 
August and that they would then have to 
negotiate with the Government of India for 
terms which would probably be less favoura- 
ble. 
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Sardar Patel administering the oath of office to a 
prince after the accession of his state to India. 


In view of the special position and peculiar 
problems of Hyderabad both Nehru and 
Sardar felt that Lord. Mountbatten should 
continue to negotiate with the Nizam even 
after 15 August. Accordingly, on 12 August 
Lord Mountbatten informed the Nizam that 
the offer of accession would remain open in 
the case of Hyderabad for a further period 
of two months, 

The rulers of all the States geographically 
contiguous to India, with the exception of 
Junagadh and two small States under Muslim 
rulers in Kathiawar, had signed the Instru- 
ment of Accession and the Standstill Agree- 
ment by 15 August. With regard to Kashmir, 
the States Ministry had made no approach to 
the ruler at all, though Lord Mountbatten 
took the trouble to visit Kashmir personally 
at the beginning of July to try and 
induce the Maharajah, who was a very old 
friend of his, to make up his mind to accede 
to either India or Pakistan. 

By the policy of accession we had ensured 
the fundamental unity of the country. India 
had become one federation, with the provinces 
and the States as integral parts. The Stand- 
still Agreement had provided the basis for 
retaining intact the many agreements and 
arrangements which had been built up over 
nearly a century. . . . With the termination 
of paramountcy, they had threatened to dis- 
appear and, in the process to throw the whole 
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THE COUNT OF 


MONTE CRISTO 


THE STORY SO FAR: In Feb. 1815, the 
‘Pharoan’ arrives at Marseilles. The captain 
dies on the return voyage asking Edmond 
Dantes to deliver a packet at Elba. Dang- 
lars, aspiring to be the next captain, speaks 
ill of Dantes to Morrel, the ship-owner. Dantes 
visits his father and his betrothed, Mercedes, 
who is also loved by Fernand, her cousin. 
Danéglars and Fernand conspire against Dantes 
and denounce him a Bonapartist. Dantes is 
arrested during his marriage and taken be- 
fore the Deputy Magistrate, Villefort, a fervent 
supporter of the King. Villefort discovers that 
the letter Dantes is to deliver is addressed to 
Noirtier, his father, a Bonapartist. To ensure 
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that this shall never become known, Villefort 
condemns the innocent Edmond to perpetual 
imprisonment, For four years Dantes lives a 
tortured existence. He decides to starve him- 
self to death. But a sound in the wall gives 
him hope. He digs towards it until he meets 
the Abbe Faria, an Italian priest who teaches 
him History, Science, Mathematics, Langu- 
ages and many other wonderful things. One 
day Faria gets an attack of catalepsy' which 
leaves him very weak. Dantes does his utmost 
to save his life and Faria seeing Edmond’s 
true devotion promises to tell him something 
very important the next day... 


{—The Mysterious Treasure 


ue NEXT MORNING when Dantes 

returned to Faria’s room he found 
him looking better. Faria did not speak but 
showed him a piece of half-burnt paper. 
“Since I have proved that you are true and 
loyal I can now tell you what this paper 
is ... it is my treasure, of which, from this 
day, one half is yours.” 

“Your treasure?” stammered Dantes, 
thinking that Faria’s illness had probably 
affected his mind. 

“Be assured Edmond, I am not mad. 
This treasure exists; and if I have not been 
allowed to use it, you will be. No one would 
listen to me or believe me, because they 
thought me mad; but you, who must know 
that I am not, listen to me and believe me.” 

“My dear friend, your attack has tired 
you,” said Dantes. “Had you not better 
rest? Tomorrow, if you wish, I will hear 
your story. A treasure is not a very urgent 
matter.” 
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“Tt is urgent Edmond!” replied Faria. 
“Who knows if tomorrow or the next day 
the third attack may not come on, And then 
all will be over. Think of the joys which 
these riches may bring you. I shudder at 
any delay lest so vast an amount of hidden 
treasure be lost to one as worthy as your- 
self.” 

Edmond turned his head away with a 
sigh. 

“You persist in not believing me Ed- 
mond,” said Faria. “Well then read this 
paper.” 

“Why,” said Dantes after reading it, “I 
see nothing but broken lines and uncon- 
nected words.” 

““Yes, to you who read them for the first 
time, they are not easy. But not so for me. 
I have filled in the missing words and coms 
pleted every thought.” 

“And do you believe you have discovere 
its meaning?” 
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“I am sure I have but first listen to the 
history of this paper.” 

“Silence!” exclaimed Dantes. “I hear 
footsteps. I must go!” 

Dantes hurried away underground, happy 
to escape the history and the explanation — 
which would only confirm his friend’s mad- 
ness. All was so rational, so logical with 
Faria. How then could so'much wisdom on 
all other matters go with madness on this 
one? He remained in his cell all day. To- 
wards evening after the keeper had made his 
usual visit, Dantes still did not visit Faria’s 
cell. So the old man dragged himself along 
painfully to get over the distance that sepa- 
rated them. 


“You thought to escape from my treasure, 
Edmond, but it is in vain. Listen to me.” 


Edmond saw there was no escape. He sat 
engrossed while the old man related the 
fascinating story behind that half-burnt out 
piece of paper: the story about the rich 
heritage of the Spadas and the fortune which 
they were supposed to have possessed that 
was never discovered. The last of the 
Spadas, Prince Spada was Faria’s friend. 
He had left everything to Faria. After his 
friend’s death, Faria was engaged in the 
study of the Spada family papers trying to 
find the unknown answer to this old ques- 
tion: Where was the treasure? Then how 
one day taking the piece of paper used as 
a book-mark in the Spada family prayer 
book, Faria used it to light a lamp. As the 
fire spread, yellow writing appeared. A part 
of the paper was thus destroyed. 


“It was the paper you read this morning 
— the paper so long sought for,” said Faria. 
“Now look at this other paper,” said Faria. 
“Put the two pieces together and judge for 
yourself.” 


“What did you do when you discovered = , 


this?” asked Dantes. 

“T decided to set out at once for the is- 
land of Monte Cristo where the treasure is 
hidden. But the Government could not 


understand the reason for my wishing to _ 
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go away so suddenly. I was taken prisoner 
just as I was going on board the ship... . 
If we ever escape together half this treasure 
is yours.” 

Edmond thought he was in a dream. He 
wavered between incredulity and joy. 

“If we had escaped before my attack of 
catalepsy, I should have taken you to Monte 
Cristo. Now,” Faria added with a sigh, “it 
is you who will take me there.” 


# * * 

Faria now thought all the more about the 
treasure, telling Edmond how much good 
he might do with so large an amount of 
money. Thus the days passed quickly for 
the two prisoners who were constantly em- 
ployed. Faria kept himself busy so that he 
might not see himself grow old; Dantes so 
that he might not remember the past. 

One night Edmond awoke suddenly. A 
weak voice came to him through the dark- 
ness. ““What can it be,” murmured Edmond. 
He moved his bed, rushed into the passage 
and reached Faria’s room. The old man, 
pale but erect, clung to the bedstead. His 
features were writhing with those horrible 
symptoms which Dantes already knew. 

“You understand, don’t you?” said Faria 
feebly. 

Edmond uttered a cry of agony. “I have 
saved you once, and I will save you again!” 
Raising the foot of the bed he took out the 
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little jar which still contained some of the 
red liquid. Edmond took the old man in 
his arms and laid him on the bed. 

“Listen to what I say in my dying mo- 
ment, Edmond. The treasure of the Spadas 
exists. I can see the glimmer of the jewels 
and the gold. If you do escape, remember 
that poor Faria, whom all the world called 
mad, was not so. Hasten to Monte Cristo. 
Take the treasure and enjoy it for you have 
indeed suffered long enough . . . Monte 
Cristo! Remember Monte Cristo!” 

“Oh, no, no! Do not leave me! Oh God 
help him!” cried Edmond desperately. 

Dantes made every effort to save Faria 
but in vain. Faria’s heart became weaker 
and weaker... and then the body slowly 
became cold, Helpless and_heart-broken, 
Edmond made his way back to his room. 
When the keeper had left, he hurried back 
to the underground path and arrived just in 
time to hear the keeper cry out for help. 
Others came in followed by the Governor. 
Dantes could hear the keepers talking and 
making jest of his dear friend who was 
thought mad by all because of some treasure 
that he kept talking about. 

“Well, well,” said one, “the mad man 
has gone to look after his treasure. A good 
journey to him!” 

“And with all his millions he will not 
have enough to pay for his shroud!” 

“Oh, the shrouds of the Chateau d’If do 
not cost much, A simple bag of plain cloth. 
That will be all he will get.” 


Fresh footsteps were heard, going and 
coming. There was the sound of rustling of 
cloth, the bed creaked on its hinges, and the 
heavy foot of a man who lifts a weight re- 
sounded on the floor. When the task of 
shrouding the body ended the Governor 
said, “In the evening at about ten or eleven.” 

“Shall we watch by the corpse?” 

“Of what use would it be? Shut the dun- 
geon as if he were alive.” 

Then the steps retreated, the voices died 
away and the noise of the door ceased.. 
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There was silence, the deepest of all silences 
— the silence of death. 

Dantes raised the stone. He looked care- 
fully round the room. Then making quite 
sure it was empty he entered. On the bed 
he saw in the dim light, a sack of coarse 
cloth within which lay the body of Faria. 
This was the grave cloth which, as the 
keeper had said, cost so little. 

Dantes and his old friend were separated. 
He could no longer see those eyes which 
had remained open as if to look even be- 
yond death; he could no longer clasp that 
hand which had made so many wonderful 
things out of nothing, He sat on the edge of 
the bed, and fell into a melancholy and 
gloomy reverie. 

Alone! He was alone again. He found 
himself once again in the presence of 
nothingness — no longer to see, no longer 
to hear the voice of the only human being 
who made him love life! Would it not be 
better, like Faria, to go and ask God the 
meaning of life at the risk of passing 
through the mournful gate of suffering? 

The idea of suicide, driven away by his 
friend and forgotten in his presence while 
he lived, arose like a phantom before him 
in the presence of his dead body. 

“No, no!” he cried suddenly. “I can’t die 
now, not after having lived so long and 
suffered so much. No, I will live. I will re- 
conquer the happiness of which I have been 
deprived. Here I am, forgotten, and I shall 
go out of my dungeon only as Faria goes. 
But. as 


As he said this he remained motionless, 
his eyes fixed like a man struck with a 
sudden idea. He rose, lifed his hand to his 
brow as if his brain were giddy, paced twice 
or thrice round his chamber and then paused 
abruptly at the end. 

“Who inspires me with this thought? Is 
it God Hiniself? Since norie but the dead 
pass freely from this dungeon, let me take 
the place of the dead!” 

St ode (to be continued) 
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Test Your Language Skill 


EU, 


How good is your reading skill and comprehension? Time yourself as you 
read the essay once carefully. Then answer the questions that follow. 


THE STORY OF WRITING 


INCE MAN first learn- 
ed to speak, language 
has been a means of com- 
munication between people. 
In the beginning people 
lived in caves and conveyed 
their thoughts by gestures 
and speech. Then one day 
someone drew a picture of 
an animal on the wall of a 
cave. Soon others did the 
same. These pictures became 
the beginning of writing. 

Later people started to 
draw symbols or signs to 
stand for certain things. A 
picture of a mountain would 
mean a mountain. The sym- 
bols also showed ideas. A 
picture of a shoe near a 
mountain might mean a long 
trip over the mountain. 

As time went on people in 
Egypt started to use a spe- 
cial kind of writing. Some of 
their pictures represented 
ideas, others words or syl- 
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lables and still others single 
letters. But this was diffi- 
cult to read since it had 
hundreds of pictures. The 
Phoenicians devised a prac- 
tical alphabet. They took 
the simplest signs from the 
picture-writing and used 
them to represent the sounds 
of the human voice. But the 
most important step in the 
story of writing is the start 
of the alphabet. 


When the Greeks came 
into contact with the Phoeni- 
cians, they borrowed their 
way of writing and added 
signs for the vowel sounds. 
The first Greek letter is alpha 
and the second beta and 
that is where the word 
“alphabet” comes from. The 
first alphabet was made of 
20 pictures. Each picture 
stood for one sound of a lan- 
guage. With these 20 pic- 
tures any word in the lan- 
guage could be written. 
Through the years people 
in different countries work- 
ed on an alphabet. Soon the 
pictures were changed to 
letters. Finally the alphabets 
we use today were formed. 

The letters of the alphabet 
appear practically in the 
same order in nearly all 
languages, but the number 
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Egyptian Picture Writing 


of letters vary considerably. 
English and German have 
26 letters, French 25, 
Spanish 27, Latin and 
Hebrew 22, Russian 32, 
Greek 24, Arabic 28, 
Turkish 29, Sanskrit 50 and 
so on. The alphabet in se- 
veral languages is not per- 
fect and various letters have 
to stand for more than one 
sound. 

Many languages have 
certain peculiarities. For 
instance the Eskimos have 
no word for ‘war’ in their 
language. A happy and 
peace-loving people they 
have never had any need for 
such a word, In the Canary 
Islands there are people who 
have developed and use a 
complete whistling language. 
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It has been said that 
they can understand each 
other in this language if 
they are as much as six 
miles apart. The Chinese 
spoken language is comple- 
tely different from the 
written language, and is 
based on sound or pitch. 
Try saying the syllable ‘ma’ 
in a high tone, a low tone 
and a medium tone. Now you 
have spoken three Chinese 
words, The word “ma” can 
mean either mother, horse 
or flax depending upon the 
tone of voice you used. 
Chinese is sometimes called 
the sing-song language. The 
Japanese written language 
is very much like the Chin- 
ese, but the spoken language 
is completely different, for 
the tone of voice has very 
little to do with the meaning 
of the word spoken. Russi- 
ans have colourful ways of 
saying things. Instead of 
saying “Fountain pen” they 
say “‘self-writing pen” and 
for “It is raining” they say 
“rain walks”. 

Today there are nearly 
3,000 languages _ being 
spoken around the world. 
This causes problems. The 
International Committee for 
Breaking the Language 
Barrier is working on a 
picture language. Signs or 
glyphs as they are called, 
will take the place of words. 
People travelling abroad will 
read this kind of seeing lan- 
guage and will not have any 
difficulty even if they can 
not speak or read other lan- 
guages. 
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Y COUSIN RAICH- 
and, is being black- 


“MM 


mailed by Mr. Verma,” 
Gobindram Dr. 
Khanna. 


“Blackmail is a serious 
crime. I hope you are sure 
of you’re saying.” 

“T had gone to see Raich- 
and at his office, when I 
heard him talking to Mr. 
Verma. The door was closed 


A. Tick off the main idea. 

1. The alphabet we use to- 
day originated with 
pictures, 

2. Writing developed thro- 
ugh the ages to serve as 
a means of communica 
tion. 

3. Pictures changed to 
signs and stood for the 
sound of the voice. 


B. True or False? 

1. A complete whistling 
language is used by the 
Eskimos, 

2. The alphabet is not 
perfect in all languages. 

8. The Chinese written 
language is different 
from the spoken langu- 
age. 


C. Fill in the blanks. 


How Did Dr. Khanna Know? 


Dr. O. P. Khanna, the famous author of 
detective stories comes across many tough 
cases in his travels. Readers of SUNSHINE 
can now match their wits with his. As you 
come to a blank in the story, write the miss- 
ing word in the numbered space. At the 
end tell us also How did Dr. 
Rnow? (Names of the first five senders of 
all-correct entries will be published. ); 


Khanna 


but being a thin wooden one, 
I could them clear- 
ly. Raichand said, ‘Here is 
the fifth and final payment 
of money and is all.’ 
Then he gave Verma seven, 
hundred rupee notes. “That 
will not do,’ Verma shouted. 
| the rest of the 
money by tomorrow. If you 
fail to it by then, 
I'll tell the police all I know; 


1. English and German 
have letters and 
Sanskrit has 

2. Letters of the alphabet 


are in the same 
in all languages. 
3. The added 


for the vowel sounds. 
(Answers on p. 39) 


If you got the correct ans- 
wers, your comprehension 
quotient is O.K. Now check 
the timing. How many min- 
ates did you take? 
15-18—Excellent. You cer- 
tainly do a lot of reading 
and must continue to do so 
if you want to rank in the 
top grade always. 
18-20—You’re about aver: 
age. You can still improve 
your reading skill. 
20-25—You must learn 
to concentrate on one thing 
at a time. 
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and you'll get ten years in 
prison.” ” 
“What did Raichand tell 
him?” Dr. Khanna asked. 
“Well I didn’t wait to 


hear all that. I ran out be- 


known. Death is the ——— 
way out.” 

Dr. Khanna rang up In- 
spector Malhotra and said, 
“Arrest. Gobindram for 
blackmail, and for causing 


Raichand’s death.” 


SOLUTION TO 
JULY EXERCISE 


Answers: 1, towards 2. smelt 3. 
were 4. as 5. you 6, seemed 
7. must 8, such 9. so 10.-tell. 


Mystery Solution: The door and 
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fore they ———— see me. 
But I never Verma 
would stoop to blackmail.” } 
Dr. Khanna thanked Go- } 5 
bindram for the informa- know: 
tion. He then ———— to } 
Raichand’s office. Raichand 


was dead, an empty bottle 


his desk was a note in his 
writing: “I am being black- 
mailed. I’ve been making 
payments of Rs. 700 and I 
can’t get any more money. 
I can’t let my secret be 
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windows were closed and gas was 
escaping from the stove, If Mrs. 
Shukla had left everything just as 
it was and had spent several 
minutes in the room, she would 
have been killed by the gas. Fur- 
ther if she had rung the bell as 
she said she did, the whole place 
would have caught fire because of 
the sparks caused by the vibra- 
tions from the bell. 


(Clue sent by R. C. Merchant, 
Bombay} 


The following sent the correct 
answers and solution: 


1. Manohar S. Kamath, Bombay 
2. G. Rajen, Madras. 

3. Raj Marphatia, Bombay. 

4. Rajashree Wagh, Poona. 
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i 11 (GVER THE HEDGE) 
the scholarship and how she was being de- 
prived of it. 

“T wish we could . . .” began her father 
in whispers as the girls drew closer. 

“That is impossible! Bringing reforms in 
the life of villagers is not easy. Their ways 
are so set. I don’t think that your idea could 
ever materialize.” 

“We'll see,” said Rao Sahib and seeing 
Tara and Chandra quite nearby he changed 
the topic. 

* * * 

That evening Jairam was surprised to see 
Rao Sahib coming towards his cottage. He 
went to the gate with folded hands and 
welcomed Rao Sahib to his humble dwell- 
ing. Jairam could not guess what the pur- 
pose of this visit could be. Over a cup of 
tea they discussed some modern methods 
of farming but it did not take long for Rao 
Sahib to come to the point. 

“Jairam, you should consider yourself 
most fortunate that your daughter ‘was 
selected for the scholarship. Don’t deprive 
her of this wonderful chance.” 
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Jairam listened in silence. This was very 
unexpected. ; 

“Tara is intelligent and must be given 
a chance,” continued Rao Sahib. “Let me 
take on this responsibility. Both she and 
Chandra _ will go to the same_ school. My 
daughter needs her company. Have no fear 
regarding Tara’s future. She will come 
back a better girl in every respect. She will 
be an asset to you in the fields. Educated 
boys of today want educated girls so all 
will be well.” 

Jairam stood with his head bowed. Rao 
Sahib made him realise how foolish he 
had been. 

* * * 


Overjoyed and with gratitude and love in 
her heart Tara bade farewell to her family 
the next morning. Taking their blessings 
she stepped into the car next to Chandra. 
“But for you I could never have seen this 
day,”’ whispered Tara as she held Chandra’s 
hand warmly. 

“And but for you, I could never have 
walked and been able to go to school,” said 
Chandra happily. —F.D. 
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Fill your leisure’ 
moments with 
pleasure. Let your, 
imagination run 
riot. Mix colours, 
experiment with \ 
ideas, open up for 
yourself a rich 

new world of bright 
vivid colours. 


Camel makes a 
wide and complete 
range of art 
colours—wax 
crayons, oil pastels) 
tube colours, 

poster colours, 
brushes and cake 
colours,— -» 
specially for y 


- 


THE MYSTERY OF THE COINS 


So Olere 


Six 25 P coins are arranged like this. 
Move just one coin to another position so 
that the two rows, when added up either 
horizontally or vertically will total Re. 1. 


HOW MANY MILES? 


Two motorists approach each other on 
a straight road driving at 40 miles an hour. 
When they are 80 miles apart a sparrow 
alights on one car, then flies off to 
the other. It flies back and forth between the 
two at 30 miles an hour until the two cars 
meet. How many miles has the bird trav- 


elled? 
(Answers on p. 39) 


MAKING PUREES 


Purees taste delicious with any vegetable. 
You need: 300 gms of wheat flour, 1 tsp. 
salt, 1 tsp. sugar, 1 tablespoon ghee and 
oil for frying. 

To make: Sieve the flour, put in the ghee 
and mix thoroughly with your fingers. Then 
add salt and sugar and knead the dough 
with water, but do not make it soft. Divide 
the dough into five portions. Take one part 
and make a thick chapati. Spread a little 
oil over it and sprinkle it with flour, Then 
make it into a roll and using a knife cut 
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it into small pieces. Roll out each into a 
puree, with a light hand and fry in deep 
oil till golden brown. Serve hot. 


WHAT AM I? 


1. No demon am I, though three eyes I have 
got. I sit on a tree-top, but a bird I am not. 
No hermit am I, though rough clothing I 
wear. Nor a pot am I, although water I bear. 
If you stand underneath me you'd better 
take care! 
2. I murmur and chuckle, but never weep. 
I lie in a bed, but never sleep. I haven’t got 
feet, yet swiftly I run. If you’re there when 
I fall, you will have plenty of fun! 
—sent by Sheriar Demeri, Bombay 


A CUTE MOTIF 


This gay motif will look very effective 
on a hanky-corner or on the pockets of a 
baby’s dress, coat or tie. Use canvas and 
embroider in cross-stitch, carefully pulling 
out the threads when you complete the 
motif. Then place a wet cloth on the reverse 
and press with a hot iron, You will be 
pleased to see how neat and attractive your 
work looks, 
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OVO ee _ 


to 
Sultan %& 


ING ALTAMISH once asked a mer- 

chant to bring him a hundred slaves 
from Central Asia. When the merchant 
brought the slaves, Altamish looked at each 
of them carefully. Ninety-nine of them sat- 
isfied him, but the hundredth one was a 
mean-looking little fellow whom the king 
did not approve of, and he refused to accept 
him. 

The mean-looking little fellow was none 
other than Balban. When he saw that Al- 
tamish did not like him, he prostrated him- 
self before the King and cried, “O Master 
of the world, for whom have you bought 
all these?” 

“For myself,” smiled the King. 

“Then please buy me for the love of 
God!” pleaded Balban. 

The King laughed. Eventually he bought 
him, set him to work among the water- 
carriers, and forgot all about him. Even 
among the water-carriers Balban’s lot was 
not a happy one. He was treated badly 
and made to work very hard. Many hated 
him and did all they could to make his life 
miserable. Though the King had forgotten 
all about him, Fate had not; for Balban 
was destined to become a great king. 

One day the astrologers went to Altamish 
and warned him that one of his slaves would 
take the kingdom from his son, Altamish 
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only laughed at this and said, “Was I not 
once a slave myself? No one knows better 
than I how foolish my sons are. They spend 
all their time in seeking new pleasures, 
and not one of them has a thought about 
governing this empire. I wish a wise man 
to rule my kingdom.” 

Altamish treated this lightly and the 
matter would have ended here. But the 
prophecy of the astrologers reached the 
queen, and being anxious about her son, 
she gave Altamish no peace till he had sent 
for the astrologers. All the slaves were 
brought out and the king asked the astrol- 
ogers to pick out the man who was to take 
the kingdom from his son. Then beginning 
with the highest class the slaves were 
paraded before the king and the astrologers. 
A great king like Altamish had hundred 
and hundreds of slaves and it took many 
hours for them all to pass before him. 

The water-carriers. who belonged to the 
lowest class, began to get hungry as they 
waited for their turn. They looked about to 
see whom they could send for food, and 
because they hated him so much, they chose 
Balban. 

Now it so happened that before Balban 
could return, the turn of the water-carriers 
came to pass before the king. In terror 
at what they had done, they quickly took up 
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Balban’s water-skin and placed it on the 
back of another man and made him answer 
to Balban’s name. 

Thus it was that the king and the astrol- 
ogers failed to find the man they sought. 

Balban soon showed that he was fitted 
for better things, and by his ability and 
perseverance he rose to distinguished offices. 
He was enrolled in the famous corps of 
‘The Forty’ — a group formed of Turkish 
nobles who shared among themselves the 
wealth and power of the Kingdom. 

In time he became the guiding spirit. 
Though Nasir-ud-din, the son of Altamish, 
was set upon the throne, the real authority 
was in the hands of this brilliant slave com- 
mander-in-chief. 

Balban managed the affairs of the state 
with great vigour and skill, Year after year 
he led successful expeditions into the Deab 
to punish rebel Rajas and Zamindars. He 
beat back several Mughal attacks. But his 
success aroused the jealousy of the nobles. 


They prejudiced the Sultan against him, and 
had him banished from the court. However, 
the King found these nobles unfit and had 
to recall Balban. And thus, Balban was 
restored to royal favour again. 

On Nasir-ud-din’s death in 1266, Balban, 
who had always been loyal to his king, 
naturally, stepped into his place. The ener- 
getic minister now proved himself an able 
King. 

Balban knew well the dangers around 
him and ruled with an iron hand. He built 
forts and garrisons, and freed the roads 
of robbers. Being alive to the danger of a 
Moghul invasion, he organized and disci- 
plined his army very well. Throughout his 
forty years of power, half as minister, half 
as King, he maintained the throne unim- 
paired. 

Balban, the slave, water-carrier, general, 
statesman and Sultan was one of the most 
striking figures in the long line of the Kings 
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country into a state of confusion. All this 
was done in an atmosphere of cordiality and 
goodwill. . . . Our object was, as set out in 
the Statement of 5 July, to ‘make laws sitting 
together as friends’. Our efforts in this direc- 
tion were crowned with success. There re- 
mained only the question of the creation of an 
organization to fill the vacuum created by 
the disappearance of the Political Department 
and its local agencies in the States or groups 
of States. 

In his address to the Constituent Assembly 
on the morning of 15 August, Lord Mount- 
batten referred to the success of the accession 
policy and paid a tribute to Sardar as a far- 
sighted statesman. He said: 


“Tt is a great triumph for the realism and 
sense of responsibility of the rulers and the 
governments of the States as well as for the 
Government of India that it was possible 
to produce an Instrument of Accession which 
was equally acceptable to both sides; and 
one, moreover, so simple and so straightfor- 
ward that within less than three weeks, 
practically all the States concerned had 
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signed the Instrument of Accession and the 
Standstill Agreement. There is thus estab- 
lished a unified political structure.” 

The masterly handling of the rulers by Sar- 
dar was the foremost factor in the success of 
the accession policy. The rulers soon came to 
recognize him as a stable force in Indian pol- 
itics and as one who would give them a fair 
deal. Added to this, his unfailing politeness to 
the rulers, viewed against his reputation as the 
‘Iron Man of India’, endeared him to them 
and created such confidence that all accepted 
his advice without demur. 


Another factor which went a long way in 
winning over the rulers was, of course, the in- 
fectious charm and inborn tact of Lord 
Mountbatten. It was because of his abundant 
love for India, and not merely because he was 
obliged to do so, that he had taken upon him- 
self the task of negotiating with the rulers on 
the question. And once he undertook any task, 
he invariably put the whole weight of his per- 
sonality into what he was doing and spared 
no effort. Half-hearted methods and _half- 
hearted measures are alien to him. India can 
never forget the magnificent service he ren- 
dered at a critical juncture in her history. 5 
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By You 


only) where you got your idea from. 
Mention your Name, Age and School. 


Prize Winner 


Drawings must be in BLACK ink. Photographs (independent, or illustrating your 
article) should be very clear, on glossy paper. 

Outstanding work will be considered fora prize. 

No replies can be sent, nor contributions returned, unless sufficient postage is en- 
closed. Unclaimed contributions will be destroyed after 3 months. 

Send to: BY YOU, Sunshine, Poona-1, Maharashtra State. 


PLEASE READ CAREFULLY ° 


Contributions should not exceed 500 words. Your teacher should certify that it is 
your own work; if not entirely your own work, please say (for our information 
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Travelling by Third Class 


NDIA IS A vast country and though in 
I recent years there has been considerable 

expansion in train services: laying of 
tracks, building of railway stations and in- 
creasing comforts for the travelling public, 
yet the problem of overcrowding persists, 
particularly in the third class compartment. 

In the third class compartment we find 
a variety of people coming from different 
places and states and levels of society. The 
experienced traveller can easily recognise 
the different types from their clothes and 
their conversation, One who knows the 
country well may even be able to tell the 
state to which the traveller belongs by the 
clothes he wears. 

The bearded Sikh is recognised by his 
turban, long shirt and tight-fitting cotton 
churidars. The Maharashtrian woman ties 
her sari in a kashta, The man from Uttar 
Pradesh or Bihar too, has a distinctive way 
of tying his dhoti and wearing his kurta 
and cap. The local political leader can be 
judged from his pompous air of self- 
importance. 

All these types travel cheek by jowl in 
the third class bogie. In a corner, all huddl- 
ed up with their belongings, in discomfort, 
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sit the village women who dress in the same 
fashion as their grandmothers did. They 
wear long skirts which reach up to their 
ankles, a short blouse and a little cover- 
ing for their heads. On their wrists are 
multi-coloured glass bangles all jingling 
in rhythm to the jolting of the train, Their 
noses are adorned with huge metal nose 
rings, while large earrings dangle from 
their ear lobes, Dressed simply in a sari 
and engrossed in her book sits a school 
teacher from a small village school. There 
you find the fussy wife of a businessman 
laden with jewellery and the signs of an 
indolent life evident in her fat waist and 
neck, At every station she buys eatables 
from the passing vendors. 

In another corner sits the rugged-looking 
farmer with large hands and feet scorched 
by the sun and gnarled and knotted by 
years of hard work in his fields. He wears 
a dhoti which covers his body from the 
waist to the knees, a kurta of coarse cloth 
hangs loosely from his shoulders to his hips 
and four yards of turban are wound round 
his head. His conversation may be limited 
to crops or the perversity of the Government 
Revenue Collectors or the failure of the 
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monsoons. At his side sits a pot-bellied 
banya with a gold chain round his neck, 
chewing betel leaf and a trickle of betel 
juice is running out from the corner of his 
mouth. Jostling the banya may be a petty 
Government official or clerk, talking im- 
portantly about the news of the day, his 
heavy responsibility, or airing his views on 
local politics. Listening keenly to him will 
be the university undergraduate whose 
views on life have been considerably in- 
fluenced by Karl Marx, Lenin and Mao- 
Tse-Tung. His clothes consist of a tight- 
fitting pair of trousers which outline his 
shanks and bony knees. His feet are shod 
with pointed shoes, innocent of shoe polish 
and he wears violently coloured socks droo- 
ping sadly round the ankles. 

There is the constant hum of conversa- 
tion, punctuated by sounds of coughing and 
clearing throats, Suddenly the ear-splitting 
shriek of the locomotive heralds the ap- 
proach of a wayside station. The train 
grinds to a halt, passengers hastily grab 
their belongings and scramble through the 
doors pushing and fighting their way to the 
platform from which others are trying to 
enter the compartment through windows and 
doors. 

Vendors of various commodities adver- 
tise their wares in shrill voices or in hoarse 
accents, depending on the age of the vendor. 


Prize Winner 


T HE MAN OF the year 1969 in my opin- 

ion is Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan also 
called by the people ‘Frontier Gandhi’ and 
‘Badshah Khan’. I have several reasons for 
making this choice. 

Badshah Khan’s visit to our country and 
his plain speaking to politicians, workers, 
educationalists and to the public as a whole 
has pin-pointed attention to certain funda- 
mental defects in our national life. 

Badshah Khan felt that the chief concern 
of India’s leaders today, is power, money 
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Man of the Year 


—drawn by Carlton Smith, Igatpuri 


Cries of ‘paan-bidi,’ ‘chai garam, garam 
chai’, assail the ear drums and red-shirted 
coolies can be seen struggling to enter or 
leave the compartments. 

And so the journey goes on as a wide 
panorama of India rushes past the windows 
of the moving train. 


—Sneh David, 


St. Francis’ Convent, Jhansi. 


December Contest 


and position — they have no interest in 
serving the people. In social relations, he 
pointed the gap between communities and 
castes, distrust of each other, hatred and 
violence. Every religion stands for love. 
But the people are selfish and there is sloth, 
corruption, untruth and deceit. 

The politicians in power do not give pri- 
ority to the problem of poverty and self- 
sufficiency in all walks of our lives. Badshah 
Khan gave the example of Germany and 
Japan which have reached self-sufficiency 
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and presperity because of their national 
feeling, pride and unity. 

He suggested that selfless workers should 
assemble together and work for the com- 
mon good of all. They should educate the 
voters and make them conscious of their 
power, for it is in their hands to elect good 
and capable leaders who will devote them- 
selves in the service of the people. 

Badshah Khan’s life is a saga of sacrifice 
for the succour of the distressed, the sup- 
pressed and the oppressed. As Acharya 
Vinoba Bhave said, ‘““Gandhiji’s simplicity, 
his abiding faith in satya and ahimsa, his 
dedication to the service of mankind and 
his humanism fill every pore of Badshah 
Khan’s being.” 

Let us hope that Ghaffar Khan’s words 
of love and wisdom and his preachings will 
find a firm and abiding place in our hearts 
and the country responds in action on all 
fronts. For Badshah Khan’s efforts in In- 


dia’s freedom-struggle and for his plain and 
fearless heart-touching speaking, | salute 
and select him “The Man of the Year 
1969”, 


—K. Sivasankaran, Chidambaram 
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FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


16th ANNIVERSARY OFFER 


S 


New subscribers, enrolled this month, will receive in addition to the year’s 
supply of Sunshine, one of the following books as a special gift, Or, you can 
ask for a free packet of 25 foreign commemorative stamps, 


1. AB C’s of Hand Tools (specially illustrated by Walt Disney) 

2. Map Skills for Today’s Geography (A Current Events unit book of 
American Education Publications Inc. ) 

3. How to Succeed (Talks to Teenagers for Self-Improvement, Efficiency 

4 


at Home and School, etc.) 


. The Story of Power (from wind power to Nuclear Energy) fully 
illustrated in colour. (A General Motors publication). 


These are rare—and highly useful—books not available in the market. 


FOR PRESENT SUBSCRIBERS 


If you are already a subscriber, you too are eligible for this wonderful 
seasonal gift. All you have to do is to enlist two of your friends as subscribers. 
You, as well as the friends you enlist, will each receive either a free book 


or the stamps. 


Send off your M. O. (Rs. 7 per subscription) TODAY to: SUNSHINE, Poona 1 
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TOWARDS A BETTER LIFE, Publications 
Division; 269 Pages; Rs. 2.00 


Ever since Independence, our country has 
been engaged in a marathon task to break 
from the past of ignorance, disease and 
poverty and move towards a future of plenty 
and prosperity. 

This book reviews the progress made in 
the fields of health, social welfare, education, 
agriculture and rural development, irrigation 
and power, commerce and industry, transport 
and communication and our defences, The 
story of this uphill task is told in a simple 
and direct style for the benefit of the young 
and old alike. 


Builders of Modern India: 
ROMESH CHUNDER DUTT by R. C. Dutt; 
Publications Division; 258 Pages; Rs. 3.00 


The ‘Builders of Modern India’ series aims 
to publish biographies of eminent sons and 
daughters of India who were instrumental in 
our national renaissance and freedom. 

Romesh Chunder Dutt was not only an 
out standine figure in the field of economics 
and politics, but he also contributed to liter- 
ature and the propagation of India’s ancient 
culture. This short biography touches upon 
all aspects of his extraordinary personality. 


ECHO Books. IBH Publishing Co., Bombay: 


THE COWHERD PRINCE by Mathuram 
Bhoothalingam. Part 1, 101 Pages and Part 
2, 106 Pages, Rs. 3.50 each. Both volumes 
in a gift box: Rs. 7.50. 


In his eighth incarnation, Vishnu was born 
as Krishna. He spread light and grace in the 
world. Part | deals with Krishna from his 
birth and childhood to the killing of Kamsa 
and the re-establishing of Ugrasena on the 
throne of Mathura. Part 2 follows Krishna 
through his rule at Dwaraka, the Kurukshetra 
War and his last days on earth. 
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TEMPLES OF INDIA by Manoj Das; 78 
Pages; Rs, 3.50. 


India is a land of temples. In richness of 
beauty and skilled workmanship each rivals 
the other. In this profusely illustrated book 
the author describes sixteen great temples of 
India, giving a fascinating account of the 
legends behind them and a glimpse into the 
lives of the men who built them. 


FOOTPRINTS ON THE MOON by Mir 
Najabat Ali; 53 Pages; Rs. 2.00 


For centuries man has dreamed of flying 
to the Moon. Here the author gives an inter- 
esting account of how this dream was finally 
realised — beginning from the dawn of the 
space age to the historic landing by Apollo 


1] and Apollo 12. 


TALES THE RAMAYANA TELLS by 
Sharad Keskar; 56 Pages; Rs. 2.00. 


Tales from the Ramayana have been told 
for hundreds of years and will go on being 
told for their excitement and adventure, The 
book consists of a selection of six tales where 
Rama, Sita, Lakshmana and Hanuman are 
the central figures. 

THE ADVENTURES OF PILLA THE PUP 
by Uma Anand; 64 Pages; Rs. 2.00. 


Pilla the pup, a black and white patched, 
wooly ball of mischief chews up Sonoo, the 
potter's basket. In disgrace he is left behind 
when his other animal friends go to the 
market with Sonoo, Feeling very sorry for 
himself he goes off on his own to look for 
fun ... and his adventures begin... An en- 
joyable story for your little sisters and 
brothers. 


AMAR CHITRA KATHA, IBH Publishing 
Co., Bombay: 

THE STORY OF KRISHNA 

THE STORY OF SHAKUNTALA 

33 Pages, Rs. 1.25 each. 

These two tales from Indian Mythology 
are told colourfully in pictures. ““The Story 
of Krishna’ tells the exciting story of 
Krishna's life —- how he escapes death at 
the hands of King Kamsa and his other 
exciting conquests which glorify him as the 
saviour of his people. ““The Story of Shakun- 
tala” tells the love-story of Shakuntala and 
Dushyant, their sad separation and _ their 
reunion. 
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Stamp 
Collectors’ 


Club 


ROOPA R, CHANDRAN 
Pattom Veedu—W. Nadakav 


Calicut—11, Kerala 

Has duplicates of: Malaya India, 
Italy, Kenya, New Zealand. 
Wants stamps of: Brazil, Argen- 
tina, Africa, S. America 


Roch D’Costa, 

Saligao Seminary, Bardez, 

GOA. 

Has duplicates of: India, Kenya, 
Canada, Ceylon, Portugal, Arabia, 
Germany. 

Wants stamps of: Russia, China, 
Rome, Norway, Austria, Malta, 
Ireland, 


Rajeev Singh, 

C/o Anti Corruption Police 
KOTA—6, Raj. 

Has duplicates of: Bhutan, Poland, 
Arabia, Malaysia, Turkey. 
Wants stamps of: Bhutan, Chile, 
Indonesia, Nigeria, Nepal. 


Rufus De Souza, 

Acoi Mapuca, Bardez, GOA. 

Has duplicate stamps of: U.S.A, 
Mexico, Kenya, Bahrein, Aden. 
Wants stamps of: Poland, Russia, 
Burma, Japan, China, S, Africa. 


JAGTAR SINGH KALSI, 

L. D.—133—A, Rodwell Road, 
Railway Colony, Alambagh, 
LUCKNOW—5, U. P. 

His duplicates are: India, U.S.A., 
England, Pakistan, Africa, 
Wants stamps of: Japan, Zanzibar, 
Argentina, Denmark, Netherlands, 
Ceylon. 


NAVINCHANDRA SHANTILAL 
SHETH 

Plot No. 95, Opp. Bus Stand 

Upleta, Guj. 

Has duplicate stamps of: Aden, 

Russia; England, Pakistan, Hong 

Kong 

Would like stamps of: Italy, Hun- 

gary, Japan, Holland, Switzerland, 

Sweden. 
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GAURANG G, SHAH 

P.O, Box 235, 

Kalulushi, Zambia 

Has duplicates of; U.S.A,, Zam- 
bia, E. Africa, Czechoslovakia, 
France 

Wants stamps of: Aden, Afghani- 
stan, Greece, Turkey, Portugal, 
Japan, Bhutan. 


SUMANT KHANNA 

1, Hastings Rd., New Delhi 

Has duplicates of: Australia, 
Canada, U.S.A, Hungary, Pol- 
and, India, Germany 

Keen to have stamps of: Iran, 
Egypt, Nepal, Bahrein, Holland. 


SUNIL KUMAR SETHI 

35/1, Sindhi Society 

Chembur, Bombay—71 

Has duplicates of: Germany, 
Uganda, India, Nepal, Thailand, 
Canada, Ceylon 

Wants stamps of: Bhutan, Aus- 
tralia, Indonesia, U.S.A., Japan, 
Russia, Burma 


SASHI KUMAR MODI 

P.B. No. 4, Giridih, Bihar 

Has duplicates of: Germany, 
India, France, Japan, Hungary, 
China, U.K., Ceylon 

Wants stamps of: Portugal, Chile, 
Ethiopia, Arabia, Switzerland, 
Bhutan, Africa 


ROSALYN M. D'SILVA 

C/o Nagaland Secretariat 
Kohima, Nagaland 

Has duplicate stamps of: Spain, 
U.K., Australia, U.S.A., Yugos- 
lavia, India 


Would like stamps of: Ghana, 
China, Japan, Kenya, Greece, 
Hungary 


HIMANSHU PATEL 

C/o D.J. Patel 

11, 18th Cross Rd, Malleswaram 
Bangalore—3 

Eager to exchange stamps of: 
Uganda, Kenya, Tanzania, India 
for those of Russia, Italy, Zanzi- 
bar, Japan, Africa, U.S.A., Ma- 
laysia, 


CHETAN A. MARU 

C/o Dr. A. M. Maru 

Sadar, Rajkot, Guj. 

Has duplicates of: India, Germany, 
Pakistan, Ethiopia, Sweden, 
U.S.A., France. 

Wants stamps of: Japan, Hung- 
ary, U.S.S.R., France, Portugal, 
Pakistan. 


APURVA S. PATEL 
2/C, Sonawala Bldg., 
Tardeo, Bombay—7 WB 


Has duplicate stamps of: Tan- 
zania, Kenya, Uganda, Germany, 
Australia, U.S.A, 

Wants stamps of: Japan, Aden, 
Abbysinia, Cuba, Mexico, China. 


SAJAN THOMAS 

C/o T. A. Thomas, 

Tharayil House, Kalluppara, 
Via Thiruvalla, Kerala 

Has duplicate stamps of: Singa- 
pore, U.K., Malaysia, U. S. A, 
Nepal, Zambia 

Wants stamps of: Russia, China, 
Japan, Egypt, Aden, Canada. 


UMA IYER 
5, Residency Bungalow 
University, Baroda-2 


Has duplicates of U-.K., India, 
U.S.A,, Hong Kong, Italy, 
Portugal. 

Would like stamps of: Chile, 
Arabia, Brazil, Formosa, Aden, 


Burma, Algeria, Bhutan, 


RAJENDRAKUMAR SOLANKI, 
Near Gudhiyari Primary School 
Raipur, M.P. 

Has duplicates of: India, Germany, 
Belgium, France, U.K. Pakistan 
Wants stamps of U.S.A, Russia, 
Austria, Turkey, Kuwait, 


KALYAN V, BHUTA 

Bldg. 5, Bajaj-Wadi, Station Rd., 
Santacruz (W), Bombay—54 
Has duplicate stamps of: E. Afri- 
ca, India, U.K., Germany 

Wants stamps of: S, America. Af- 
Tica, New Zealand, Malaysia 


ASHOK K, BANSAL 

C/o P. N. Bansal 

Indian Embassy, Beirut 

Lebanon, C/o Min. of Ext, Af- 
fairs, New Delhi 

Has duplicate stamps of: India, 
Italy, Lebanon, Syria, Iraq, Tur- 
key, Jordan, Cyprus, France. 
Would like stamps of: Bhutan, 
Japan, Nepal, China, Poland, 
Hungary, U.S.S.R., Bulgaria. 


VEENA M, RANGNEKAR, 

24, Razmah, 2nd Floor, 

L. J. Road, Mahim, Bombay 
Has duplicates of: Spain, Ger- 
many, Kuwait, U.S.A. 

Wants stamps of: Africa, Ger- 
many, Israel, Japan, China, Viet- 
nam, 


D. D. SADHANKER 

C/o D. G. Sadhanker, 

Rayatware Colliery, 

Chanda, Mah, 

Has duplicates of: U.S.A., Pakistan 
Nepal, India. 

Wants stamps of: Japan, Denmark, 
Africa, U.K., Australia, Chile 
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“You have nothing to worry,” the nurse 
assured the patient. “Why it was only last 
week that the doctor watched an operation 
like yours on television.” 


a * * 


Hotel Manager: Why don’t you wipe the 
mud off your shoes before you come in 
here? 

Hippie: What shoes? 


* * * 


The doctor’s telephone rang at 3 am. A 
woman’s voice asked: “What do you charge 
for a house call?” 

“Ten rupees,” the doctor mumbled sleepily. 

“And how much for an office visit?” 

“Five,” muttered the doctor. 

“All right,” the woman said briskly, “I’ll 
meet you at your office in ten minutes. 


Suresh: I hear that fish is good for the brain. 

Vimla: I love fish. I eat it almost every day. 

Suresh: Well, there’s another theory shot to 
pieces, 


* 


Father: Didn’t you promise to be good: 

Son: Yes Father. 

Father: And didn’t I promise you a thrash- 
ing if you weren't? 

Son: Yes Father, But as I‘ve broken my 
promise, you needn’t keep yours, 


* us * 


There was a heated argument in a bus in 
Scotland. The traveller felt he was being 
charged too much. The conductor, unyielding 
threw his suitcase out of the bus, 

“It’s bad enough,” said the traveller, “that 
you try to overcharge me. Now why are you 
trying to injure my little son in the suitcase?” 


¥ * # 
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“I’m sorry lady,” pleaded the stranger at 
the door, hat in hand, “but I just ran over 
and killed your cat. I hope you'll forgive me. 
I want to replace it.” 

“Well don’t just stand there,” the house- 
wife scolded, “get busy, there’s a mouse in 
the kitchen. 


%* ** * 


A farmer and his wife went to a fair. They 
were fascinated by the airplanes and finally 
asked a pilot how much a ride cost. 

“Ten rupees for three minutes,” the pilot 
replied. “But if you and your wife will ride 
for three minutes without uttering a sound, 
the ride will cost you nothing. If you say 
one word, you have to pay the ten rupees.” 

“Agreed,” the farmer said. 

They went for the ride and after the pilot 
landed, he said, “I want to congratulate you 
for not making one sound.” 

“Thank you,” said the farmer. “But I al- 
most yelled when my wife fell out!’’ 

* * * 


Diner: What is this 10 P doing in my soup? 
Waiter: Well sir, you said you'd stop eating 
if you didn’t find some change in the food. 

* * * 


Waiter: How did you find your steak, sir? 
Diner: Just by accident, I moved some peas 
and there it was! 
* * * 


A passer-by saw a man struggling in a 
doorway with a piano. He offered his help 
which was gladly accepted. Both tugged and 
pulled until the owner gasped, “Phew! At 
this rate it will take us hours to get it out!” 

“Out?” screamed the other man. “Why 
didn’t you say you wanted it out? I’ve been 
trying to push it in!” 


INDIAN 


Desmond A. Joseph (b 15) 

B.S.0, High School 

S. V. Savarkar Marg 

Mahim, BOMBAY 16. 
Stamps, Sports Swimming. 


Madhu M. Mukherjee (g 14) 
C/o Dr, (Mrs.) P. Mukherjee 
Sadar Hospital 
MONGHYR, Bihar. 

Knitting, Reading, Coins. 


Nivedita Sen Sarma (g 15) 
32/11 Gariahat Road, (S) 
CALCUTTA 31. 

Reading, View cards. 


Atul Bhasin (b 12) 
C/o Col, B. Bhasin 
14, Jaymahal Road 
BANGALORE 6. 
Stamps, Sports, Coins. 


Farida Antulay (g 12) 

Kashana Cottage 

PANCHGANI, Mah. 
Stamps, View cards, Music. 


Priyadarshan Naik (b 14) 
5/2 Madras Bank Road 
BANGALORE 1. 

Reading, Stamps, View cards. 


S. Usha (g 15) 

31, Chidambaranagar 

TUTICORIN 3, Madras, 
Stamps, View cards, Dancing. 


Rajesh Kasliwal (b 14) 
72, Jaora Compound 
Shah Niwas, 
INDORE 1, M.P. 
Stamps, Reading, F.D.Cs, 
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Sub, No, .... 


einai tere Age: ...... Boy/Girl 
YV¥90000000000000000 0000000 000000000 


Only subscribers are entitled to have their names pub- 
lished. Please write CLEARLY mentioning not more 
than three interests, Subscribers through school should 
send the Class Teacher's certificate. 


Names of foreign boys and girls are accepted even 


if they are mot subscribers. Age limit: 18 years. 


Lorraine D’Souza (g 11) 

‘Pinraroo’, Off Turner Rd., 

Bandra, BOMBAY 50 
Stamps, View cards, Drawing. 


Jiwan Kasaju (b 17) 
S. Memorial Boarding 
KALIMPONG, W.B. 
Sports, Stamps, Music. 


Bijoy Kumar Sharma (b 17) 

C/o Ratna Maya Basnet 

Main Road 

KALIMPONG, Darjeeling. 
Reading, Singing, Sports, 


Mukhtar Ahmad Anwar (b 17) 

C/o Anwar Hussain 

Bagh Dhara Road 

KALIMPONG, Darjeeling. 
Sports, Reading, Singing. 


Deepak Bhagchandani (b 14) 
1019/1 Arjan Bhawan 
Padamji Park 
POONA 2, Mah. 

Pop Songs, Sports, Reading. 


Jadu Mani Sahoo (b 15) 
Patana Sahi 
TALCHER, Orissa. 

Reading, Music, Stamps, Coins. 


Roshan Lal Garg (b 18) 

16/G Block 

SRI GANGANAGAR, Raj. 
Stamps, F.D.Cs. 


V. S. Prabhakar (b 18) 
New 106, Mackan Road, 
BANGALORE 1, 

Stamps, F.D.Cs., View cards. 


Fakhruddin A. Palida (b 14) 
57/A, Taiyeb Bldg., 3rd Floor, 
Morland Road, 
BOMBAY 8. 

Stamps, F.D.Cs., Coins, 


N, Morarji (b 12) 
Bishop's School 
Poona 1, Mah, 
Swimming, Coins 


Shiraz D. Kesharia (b 18) 

Bavafali Mulamedi Road, 

JAMNAGAR, Guj. 
Reading, Photography, Music, 


Hardyal Singh (b 18) 

U-49 West Patel Nagar 

NEW DELHI 8, 
Journalism, Touring. 


FOREIGN 


Deepak Malik (b 17) 

688, Peradeniya Road, 

KANDY, Ceylon, 
Stamps, View cards. 


Nihal Seneviratne (b 18) 
672 Peradeniya Road, 
KANDY, Ceylon. 

View Cards, Stamps, Reading. 


Dhirahsingh Inderjeet (b 18) 

Camp Lilas Road, 

TRIOLET, Mauritius. 
Sports, Stamps, View cards, 


Dhuneswar Reesaul (b 17) 


Melle Jeanne 
Good Lands, MAURITIUS. 
Stamps. Coins, View cards. 


Bola Sonubi (b 16) 

Aggrey House, 

Lgbobi College 

YABA, Lagos, Nigeria. 
Stamps, Cricket, Football. 


Alvin Tan (b 15) 
P.O, Box 72, 
KUCHING, Sarawak, 
Malaysia. 

Stamps, Coins, Swimming. 
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Answers to ‘Quiz on Nations’ (July '70) 


1. (1), U.S.A., U.S.S.R., Canada, People’s 
China and Australia (2) China 


Il. (1). Mohammad Ali Jinnah (2). Kemal 
Ataturk (3), George Washington 

Ill. U.S.A., Soviet Union, U.K., France 

IV. 129 

V. Congo, Ghana, Gambia, Kenya, Malawi, 
Mali, Nigeria, S. Africa, Tanzania, Togo, 
Uganda, Zambia. 

VI. (1). Congress (2). House of Commons 
(3). Diet (4). Panchayat. 

VII, Soviet Union, People’s China, Yugosla- 
via, Albania, Czechoslovakia, Cuba, Poland, 
Hungary, Bulgaria. 

VIL. (1). U.S.A., Canada, W. Germany 
(2). US.A., Russia, Saudi Arabia, Iraq 
(3). China, Burma, India. 

IX. (A). The group of nations which were 
formerly ruled by Britain. (B). India, Paki- 
stan, Ceylon, Australia, Canada (and several 
countries in Africa). 


X. A. 1. Rouble 2. Rupee 3, Franc 4. Yen 


B. 1. Rs. 1.18 2. Rs. 1.53 3, 82 paise 


4. Two paise 
The following (in order of merit) scored over 60% 
marks: 1. S, R, Kulkarni, Hubli 2. B, K. Joseph, 
Alwaye 3. Manohar S. Kamath, Bombay 4. H. Kot- 
wani, Bombay 5, A. Shukla, Allahabad 6, S. B. 
Ghedia, Bombay 7, G. Sudha, Hubli 8. V. S. Sriram, 
Secunderabad 9. S. Dash, Bhubaneswar 10. A. 
Sanyal. Ca-cutta 11. J. Sahoo, Talcher 12. R. Rajan, 
Poona. 
THE MYSTERY OF THE COINS 
Place the extreme right coin on top of the 


centre coin. Now the coins add up to Re. 1 both 
horizontally and vertically! 


HOW MANY MILES? 

30 miles. The two motorists were driving at 40 
miles an hour and were originally 80 miles apart. 
When they met they had been on the road for an 
hour. Accordingly the bird travelling at 30 miles 
an hour covered 30 miles regardless of how compli- 
cated its path. 


WHAT AM I? 1. Acoconut. 2. A river. 


ANSWERS TO ‘STORY OF WRITING’ 


A,2 B. (1) False (2) True (3) True C. (1) twenty- 
six, fifty (2) practically, order (3) Greeks, signs. 


How Well Have You Read This Issue ? 


In the coupon below mark True or False against the numbers ard send it to 
Contests, SUNSHINE, Poona 1. The names of the senders of the all-correct 
solution wil! be published. with the solution next month. 


1. Good sugar is produced 
even from wocd, 

2. Of the three women prime 
ministers, Mrs. Gandhi is 
the youngest. 

3. The Japanese written lan- 
guage is very much like the 
Chinese. 

4. The girls, who hitch- 
hiked from Calcutta to Delhi, 
refused all help on their way. 
5. Almost all the demands 


of the princely states, before eral failed narrowly, by just one 


their accession to India, were 
granted. 

6. Sugar made in India 
fetches a higher price in the 
world market. 

7. Mrs. Bandaranaike  re- 
signed her post as Prime 
Minister in 1965. 


LAST MONTH'S QUIZ 


On'y Manohar S. Kamath, Bombay 
sent the all-correct solution. Sev- 
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Ws. ieue: 2c... False .......- 
A Ase es False ........ 
5. rte: =... False ---+ 
Gin ante: ... ....- oP Alee ee 
Name 
ANAGTESS: ss eee 


2. Fre oes of eee 
4 Tetes....-2.: False ......-- 
G; "Prties ce: False .......- 
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mistake. 


SOLUTION: 1. True 2. True 3. 
False 4. False 5, False 6. False 
7. False 8. True 


CLOSING THOUGHT 


A nation would not 
need so many to de- 
fend it if it had more 
on whom it could 


————— eee 
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eo oy : 
Results tell. Just a little Tinopal in the final 
rinse—and what brilliant whiteness! Tinopal 
whiteness! It shows on your shirts, sarees, 

sheets, towels — everything! 

And what does it cost? Not even a paisa per 

garment! Buy Tinopal. Regular Pack, Economy A 
Pack. Or Packet-for-a-Bucket, 


® Tinopal is the registered 
: JR. Geigy S.A., Basle, Switzer 
Suhrid Geigy Ltd., P.O. Box 11050, Bombay 20 BR 
pate Shilpi HPMA-2170 
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our chiid’s future is in your hands 


Protect her from the uncertainties 
that lie ahead. 
Save regularly with the State Bank. 


STATE BANK FOR SERVICE 
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FRUIT DROPS 


Say abra-ca-dabra...and hey presto! 
You have so many sweets. So many 
colours. So many flavours... 
raspberry, lemon, pineapple,lime, 
orange. At such low cost, 

5 lingering 

fruity flavours — 
10 drops in each packet. 
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